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CAN WE KEEP OUR CAKE AND 
EAT IT TOO?—APROPOS OF A By 


UNIVERSITY’S DEFENSE 
RESPONSIBILITIES' 


Tus convocation marks ceremonially the 
opening of the 74th academie year of the 
For full 


students has 


University of Minnesota. two 


generations a stream of 
poured in ever-increasing volume through 
the campus of this institution. For seven 
decades the members of the staff, in class- 
rooms, in laboratories, through extension 
facilities, have served the people of this 
state, and have met the mounting demands 
that have been made upon them. Truly, 
this is an institution of the people and for 
the people, carrying on a great educational 
program that has contributed in great mea- 
sure to the welfare of this commonwealth 
and the happiness and well-being of its 
citizens. 

This fall marks another anniversary also. 
It was two years ago in September that the 
second World War broke out in Europe, 
and the devastating march of the dictators 
began. For two years the Four Horsemen 
have ridden roughshod over half the world. 
And in the countries where dictatorship 
has now been established by force, educa- 
tion as commonly interpreted has been re- 
duced to the shoddiest and shabbiest kind 
of indoctrination. 
liberty, of freedom, of equality have been 
abandoned. Yes, in France the very con- 

1 Address at the Opening Convocation, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, October 2, 1941. 


Concepts of service, of 
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ACTING PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
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cepts on which our democracy is founded 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—are being 
denied, and the inscription of these noble 
and lofty ideals is being removed from the 
stone facades of buildings in which they 
had been cut in a happier, more humane 


age made possible by fostering democratic 


ideals. 

Yet here in Minnesota, in October of 
1941, in essentially the same manner as ten 
years ago, the chief officer of the state 


university meets with the faculty and the 
older students, to weleome you, freshmen 
and new students, at the beginning of 
another academic year; and outwardly, at 
least, we are behaving as though nothing 
were amiss in the world. 

Yet all of us know 
different, and I, in 


use in speaking to you to-day, am doubly 


that the world is 


seeking the words to 
aware of the fact. There comes to mind a 
quotation that most of you could quickly 
identify. It is the opening paragraph of 
‘fA Tale of Two Cities’”’ 

It was the best of times, it was the 


times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the age 


worst of 


of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was 


the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of 
Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was tl vinter of despair, we 
had everything before us, we had nothing before 
us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were 


all going direct the other way—in short, the period 
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f nt trivialities, but the reading of which really 

: staid absorbed his blithe attention. 
. | There, as I see it, is the difficulty most 
a :; ; of us face. To be sure, the United States js 
not at war, but the nation through its re) 
li , 1 Dicker +] ry one resentatives in the Coneress is committed 
a von undead and —_ five to a program of defense and of aid that in 
166 vear ms Vet he oy those actuality calls for the same concerted effort 
word ald have to be chaneed to trans- OM a National scale that war itself would 
hat par iph i ieteriza demand. Even the staunchest isolationists 
ate of men’s minds in tl eal insist that we build our own defenses and 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred build them quickly and stoutly. And yet, 
ind forty-one vranting the truth of all of this, as a people 
I have chosen to introduce this par ilar Wwe are, in more ways than we should be, 
quotation becausé ems to 1 that re pursuing our daily routine as though noth- 
membrance of it n serve to clarify some ing were different, as though life were as 
what the position in which we all find ou usual and as though the sacrifices of which 


selves, and it may help us in understanding 


the temper of our own times. The domi 


nant trait that Dickens saw was a ¢ 


In the publie mind and in the individual 


mind as well, the result of was that 


men and women went to extremes: it Was 


e best, it was the worst: it 


there 


Was spring, 


if was winter; was hope, there was 


And 
never sure at any moment at which extreme 


find 


despair. people acted accordingly, 


they would themselves. In such cir- 


cumstances lack of unity was, or is, in 
evitable. 

parallel 
Are 


hation 


Is there not a contemporary 


suggested by what Dickens wrote? 


we not to-day experiencing, as a 


and as individuals, the confusion that fol 


lows from an uncertainty of our own aims 


and ideals? A reeent newspaper cartoon 
eaught what IT am laboring to put into 
words. It showed a house on fire with 
John Bull and his Russian friend des- 
perately seeking to pour water on the 
flames. At the pump stand, Uncle Sam 
sat, back to the flames, knees leisurely 


erossed, with the left hand casually work 


ing the pump handle up and down. to 


produce a trickle of water, while in his 


right hand he held a newspaper, headlining 


we hear so much spoken were after all mere 
words. We want our cake, and we want to 
We want dictatorship defeated, 


the 


eat It too. 


but we resent inconvenlenees it im 
poses on our pocketbooks and on our ways 
We declare the times call for 


sacrifices but we much prefer—I am loath 


of living. 
to say it—that the other fellow should make 
them. The unhappy state of the modern 
world crowds in on all of us, but we try to 
believe that it has not touched us yet, but 
only our neighbor, or the people that live 
on the other side of town or in some other 
section of the country. The shades of the 


year one thousand seven hundred and 

seventy-five must smile as they look upon 
' 

us. 


A university does not escape from the 
confusions engendered by the present state 
affairs. I 
are 


of national and = international 


intimated at the outset that we now 
beginning a new academie year in much 
the same manner that we have always be- 
vun a new academic year. To most of us, 
in spite of war in Europe, in spite of the 
policy to which this nation is committed at 
home, daily life goes on much as usual, and 
we are straining to make it do so both in 


thought and in action. Yet in fact, life ean 
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not go on as usual, and we can not for much 
longer fool ourselves into thinking that it 
‘an. It is this folly of trving to believe 

the 
would 


untouched by 
us that I 
How we all are caught up by world events 


that we are currents 


swirling around combat. 
an be seen right here on the campus of 
this university, and I should like to enu- 
merate some of the activities that the war 
situation, and our own national defense 
policies, have thrust upon us. 

I am not at liberty to be specific, but I 
‘an tell you that the university has already 
entered into numbers of agreements with 
the National Research Committee whereby 
staff members and laboratory facilities are 
lent to the 


fundamental 


vovernment for basie 
the 


ing of the Board of Regents two weeks ago, 


federal 


and research. At meet- 


three new contracts of this nature were 


approved. Our scientists and our facilities 
are serving directly the cause of national 
defense. 


the 
beginning has participated in the flight- 


The University of Minnesota from 
training program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Three 


students have been trained to fly and have 


hundred seven of our 
received their government licenses; many 
of these students have gone on to secondary 
informed recently that 
of these CAA flight 
students have gone into army-flight service. 


COUrSeS, I was 


already 50 per cent. 
This vear, the flight-training program will 
be carried forward, and still more men will 
become equipped to assume an important 
role in the defense of this country. 

Office of 
Education, the university has established 


In cooperation with the U.S. 


special engineering, science and manage- 
ment defense-training courses to help meet 
the pressing demands of defense industries 
for skilled workers. The university has 
offered 28 courses or sections since Decem- 
ber 26, 1940, and 640 men have enrolled in 


them. Follow-up studies reveal that there 
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is an almost 100-per-cent. industrial place 


ment. These courses are not for regularly 


enrolled college students, but are taken by 


men who have been in industry or other 


employment and are now given” special 


training at the college level in order that 
they may be more useful in the defense in 
dustries to which they at once return 

The dean of the College of Seience, Lit 
erature, and the Arts was on leave most ot 
last vear and will be again this vear, or 
ganizing and outlining scientifie research 
related to defense needs. So Important 1s 
his assignment that within the past month 
he was sent by clipper to England to con 
there and to assist in 


fer with scientists 


integrating their work with ours. He is 


now back in this country directing and 
coordinating research out of which may 
come discoveries that will have a decisive 


part in winning the war for the allies. 

Not long ago our director of admissions 
and records was called on the telephone 
and told by the War Department that it 


was urgent that he leave his work here 
and report in 48 hours in) Washington, 
there to organize an expedition to the 
Arctic. Trained as a geologist and with 


Arctic experience, this man’s knowledge 
and administrative skill were needed. He 
is now In Washineton. 

One of our distinguished plant patholo 
cists was sent this past year to South 
America to study for a government agency 
problems relating to our supply of rubber 

The Department of Physies has lost six 
ranking members on leaves of absence for 
defense research work, plus 10 of 15 regu 
larly appointed teaching assistants 

A professor of electrical engineering was 
called away for a vear on a defense assign 
ment and his leave of absence was approved 
by the regents at their last meeting A 
professor of industrial education was also 
viven leave for defense work in the U.S 


Office of Education 
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hiel ra the reputation of this 
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) ntrodu ous problems 
) ‘ ( \ ; } i" ( j Ss be: ond 
h the staff can not be reduced or sub- 
; \ out si is Impal 
t] ft ‘1 ll Ol of the univer- 
tv. We must bear in mind that national 
defense not only involves the utilization 
of all the traimed personnel that ay be 
wailable; it also requires the training of 
additional personnel Unless there are 
teachers of selence and engineering and 
licine and dentistry and all the other 
sp ties to train the oncoming young 
men and women who are to be the scientists 
and professional men of to-morrow, any 
lon defense program will ultimately 
bow down. One of the greatest, if not the 


the 


struggle against dictatorships is 


: ; 
GQemMoecracles POssess 


the n nienance ol 


their educational activi- 


ties and standards, with proper emphasis 
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upon the training of scholars and scientists 
Conversely, perhaps it is not too much 

hope that a weakening flaw exists in the 
dictator countries because of their distor- 
tion and suppression of the scientific atti 
tude and the untrammeled spirit of learn 
ing in their institutions of higher education 
Blitzkriegs may win momentary victories, 
but as time marches on the nation that does 
not vigorously pursue scientific study and 
train younger venerations of scientists and 
research workers can not survive. That 
is why this university, and all the univer- 
sities of this country, although they supply 
scientific man-power to the fullest, must not 
neglect, or in any way interfere with, the 


training of more and still more scientists. 

By a process of careful Judging, we are 
arriving at a policy the essence of which 
the 


eovernmental agencies for the loan of our 


is that we should grant requests of 


staff members, but only in so far as their 
release does not seriously jeopardize the 
instructional and research program of the 
university, because this educational pro 
eram too, as I see it, 


defense effort. 


is a vital part of the 


these illustrations, se- 


that 
lected from many others that might have 


I am sure 


been included well, demonstrate 


that 


equally 


national and international conditions 


do affect us, each and every one. There 
are special conclusions to be drawn from 
these facts that new students should not 
miss—or upperclassmen either. There is a 


vigantic job to be done in our national de- 
fense program, and the doing of it calls 
for seriousness of purpose on the part of 
every one of us. Any student who is un- 
willing to utilize his latent abilities to the 
fullest and who is not on the campus be- 
cause he has fundamental and basic desires 
to improve himself—that he may better 
his and his state—should 


serve eouniry 


leave the institution. No staff member now 


has the time or the energy for students 
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half-hearted purpose. The sooner this 


uni 


preciated, the better job we at the 


can do in the emergency situation. 
» are implications of what I am say 
hat extend beyond the campus also, 


oh my remarks have been addressed 
Kor it is as 
that there are 


vet 


ipally to the students. 


» off the campus as on it, 


people who are not willing to 


the fact that the conditions we face 
ra reorientation of our attitudes and 


regret to make the obser 


irposes. I 


1 
} 


but | believe it is true, that in spite 
reality of the erisis that confronts 


l in spite of the manifold sacrifices 


alls for, large numbers of citizens, 
they may utter the words with their 
ths, are actually making their sacrifice 
Put 
] 


are all quite ready to 


atter of lip service. In shehtly 


rent words, we 
k about our privileges and the defense 
them, but are we not, as a nation, tend- 
to understress the concomitant obliga 
truth that 


obligations? More 


ignoring the privileges 


t exist without 
i aluminum pots and pans is called for 
most of us, and the question is, Are 
really willing and ready to give more? 
We 
young draftee who was court-martialed 
You that 


‘acts of which he was found guilty grew 


read recently in our papers about 


insubordination. will reeall 
of his dissatisfaction with Army pay. 
[ remember correctly, he resented work- 
for $21 a month when he had been earn 
Now it seems to 


ng $10 a day as a miner. 


e that all of the discussions I heard or 
‘ad concerning this case hinged either on 
le Jail sentence or the wage scale. To my 


ind, 


int entirely. 


such discussions miss the essential! 
The answer to the young 
dier’s complaint, as I view it, must be 
ade in terms of his duties and obligations 
Why had this 


oung man been able to earn $10 a day in 
life? Where the 


is a citizen of democracy. 


Vilian else in whole 
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world could he have earned such a wave? 
In Germany? In Italy? In Japan? ] 
know, and you know, that in no other 1 

tion on earth (including the n NS We 


hope may be victorious in the war) has a 


standard of living been achieved suffi 


ciently high to make such a wave scale pos 


sible. It is because that voung man lived 
in our democracy that he received a hich 
return for his labors, and that millions ot! 
others do likewise. Is there an Injustic¢ n 


requiring him to make a sacrifice for a year 
or two if that sacrifice is essential to the 
preservation of the priv ileges that had been 
his? Was his sacrifice too great to insure 
for himself and others in the 
wage scales, and the way of 
them? I think the 


the others in the camps should make sacri 


] ri 4 
life that voes 


with young man and 


> 


fices. But—and this is the essential point 
-I also think that the rest of us should, 
too. 


The problem of morale is not, of courss 
They Con 
W hat 


Industrial 


limited to the men in the camps. 
stitute only part of a large whole. 
of the 

] 


plants that are forced to close because pri 


morale of workers in 
ority regulations make further 
What 


who 


operation 
impossible ? of the morale of small 


business men are unwillinely com- 
pelled to shut their shops or their plants 
materials 


| Call 


here discuss these broader aspects o! 


because they can not obtain 


needed for continued production ? 
not 
production for the defense program as thes 
relate to civilian morale, but one is forced 
to conclude that some of the difficulties with 
production have been 


respect to defense 


created because of an unwillingness to fac 
squarely the fact that we are living in what 
approximates a state of war, yet r 
the changes in our mode of life that prep 
aration for war on a vast scale requir 

Someone may say that the logical conclu 
sion of these observations would be a supine 


plans are formu 


acceptance of whatever 
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lated in Washineton, but such a conclusion 
I am not pleading for ‘‘in- 


I would 


does not follow. 
tellectual servility to leadership.”’ 
be the last to that and every 
proposal of the the Chief 
Executive should be blindly accepted with- 
debate. 


surrender of 


insist eacl 


Congress and 


out question or Such behavior 


would indicate a personal 


responsibility for the policies of our gov- 
ernment and constitute a dangerous step 
toward an ultimate tyrannical dictatorship 
here at home. It is thoroughly democratie 
for a nation-wide citizen committee headed 
by President Wriston, of 


reduction of 


Brown Univer- 


sity, to work for a nonessen- 
tial and non-defense expenditures of fed- 
eral, state and local governments. It would 
be equally democratic for such a committee 
to work in behalf of the careful and efficient 
expenditure of funds for defense, provided 
that proper allowance were to be made for 
the urgency of the preparation for defense. 
It isa glory of democracy that, in reaching 


a decision, there can be complete and open 


But it is one of the obligations 


discussion 
of citizenship in a democracy, and never 
is this truer than in periods of crises, that 
has been made it must be 
That is a 


I say it with regret 


once a deeiston 
distine- 
that it 


me partisan interests in 


aceepted. fundamental 
| 


tion, but one 


does hot seem to 


this country have vet fully aecepted. 
My discussion has thus far dealt with our 


individual and institutional attitudes and 


duties with respect to our immediate de- 


fense needs. 


But there are also what may 


be regarded as long-ranee defense needs. 


Some day, the present war will come to a 


close. It may end in a stalemate, or a 
victory may be won either by the demoe- 
racies or by the dictatorships. Neither a 
victory nor a stalemate will settle matters. 


If we stop there it will be only a short time 


armed eonflicts will break out 


Hard 


until onee 


more though it may be to win a 
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victory, the achievement of conditions up 
which a lasting peace can be built will by 
still 


lasting 


I ean not visualize 
the 


ideologies do n 


more difficult. 


peace in case dictatorships 


should win, for their 
square with those hopes and aspirations o} 
men which are undying and eternal. No; 
can I visualize a lasting peace should th: 
democracies win, unless they seek to mak 
fraternity, liberty and equality for all na 
tions, for all people, the heart and core « 
At best, liberty and 


equality are hard to hold together. As 


the terms of peace. 
we have more of one, we are likely to hay 
less of the other. But we want and need 
both; we must strive for both in recon 
structing a war-torn, miserable, discour 
aged, complex world. There is not much 
to build upon, I readily admit, but there 
will be left a yearning for those things 
which constitute human personality and 
dignity, and that is something with whic! 
to start. 


Without 


hope for liberty, equality, fraternity. | 


education, I do not see much 
say this because in the past education has 


played a vital part in cultivating th 
eround for their germination and growth 
It has played an equally vital part in 
upholding them. The responsibility for 
their perpetuation rests upon you, as 
Will vou fail your ob 


ligation or will you in the classroom and 


dents and citizens. 


laboratories of this great educational insti 
tution, supported by the people of Minne 
sota, hammer out an armor of intelligence 
which will withstand 


and enlightenment 


false ideas, unsound doctrines and mistaken 
ideologies? In this hour of great need, 
which calls for unity of purpose and deep 
sacrifice, let us not forget the hardships and 
deprivations of those who came from across 
made Minnesota what it is 


loved 


the seas and 


liberty, 


because they and sought 


equality, fraternity. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND By 
THE LIBERAL ARTS: A PLAN 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


FOR THEIR COORDINATION "MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ixy America can be said to have any one 
that of 


active, 


sophy, certainly it 1s 
We 


We prefer the man of action to 


prag- 


itism. are an energetic 
yple. 
man of thought. We are a practical, 
igh-minded people. We put all ideas to 
‘empirical test. We believe wholeheart- 
we think education 
We find it 


ficult to appreciate a higher learning 


in education, but 
ould be of practical value. 


at liberates the mind but leaves it with- 

it specific preparation for the earning of 
i living. 

Thus it is not surprising that technical 
training has outdistanced liberal culture in 
America. It is not to be wondered at that 

ir brightest boys are seeking admission to 
schools of engineering rather than to col- 

ces of liberal arts. Culture here has been 
primarily a culture of the physical sciences. 
What would most impress a visitor from 
some other planet would be our great cities, 
ur gigantie industries and our magnificent 
publie works. 

There is no evidence that the temper of 
We shall undoubt- 


edly continue to be hard-headed and prac- 


our people is changing. 


‘al. There is evidence, however, that the 
practical demands of our national life will 
bring advanee in that 
It is clear, for example, that 


areas have been 
neglected. 
the progress of the physical sciences creates 
a pressure that should soon result in equal 
progress for the biological and _ social 
sciences. 

In his stimulating book, ‘‘Man, the Un- 
known,’’ Alexis Carrel makes the observa- 
tion: 

There is a strange disparity between the sciences 
of inert those of life. 


mechanies and physies are based on concepts which 


matter and Astronomy, 


can be expressed, tersely and elegantly, in mathe 
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matical language. They have | 
as harmonious as the monuments of aneient Greee 

Such is not the position of biological sciences. 
Those who investigate the pl ena of hfe ar 
as if lost in an inextricable jungle, in the midst of 
a magic forest, whose countless trees uneeasil gly 
change their place and their shap 


[In this field] our ignorance is profound. Most 


of the questions put to themselves by those who 
study human beings remain without answer. Im 
mense regions of our inner world are still unknown. 


It is quite evident that the ac 


omplishments 


of all the sciences having man as an objeet remain 


knowledge of o 


} 4 rseives ls 


insufficient, and that our 
still most rudimentary. 

The changes from the peace and solitude 
of the early village to the noisy confusion 
of the modern city, from a life of exposure 
and hardship to one of complete protection 
diet of 


flour and meat to one of fruit, dairy prod 


from the elements, from a coarse 


ucts, vegetables and sugar, from a day of 
walking to one of airplanes and automo- 
biles, from a day of plagues and famines 
to one of sanitation and an abundant food 
supply, have all had a profound influence 
on social organization and the human 
system. 

Dr. Carrel reminds us that cities that con 
edifices and of dark, 


sist of ‘‘monstrous 


narrow streets full of gasoline fumes, coal 
dust and toxie gases, torn by the noise of 
the 


throneed 


taxicabs, trucks, and trolleys, and 


ceaselessly by vreat erowds’ 


} 


obviously have not been planned for the 


good of their inhabitants 


Man should be the measure of all. On the con 


trary, he is a stranger in the world that he las 


created. He has been incapable of organizi 


world for himself, because he did not possess a 


practical knowledge of his own nature. Thus, 


1 Alexis Carrel, ‘‘Man, the Unknown,’’ p. 1 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955 
2 Tbid., pp. 2-3. 
Ibid., p. 25. 
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idvance pained by the science of inani 
! tter ¢ r those of living things is one of 
pl ever suffered by human 
The « ronment born of our intelligence and 


ther to our stature nor 


And.so he concludes that ‘‘sinee the nat- 


ural conditions of existence have been 
destroved — | modern civilization, the 
S nee ¢ man has become the most neces- 


1eCnCSs. ? 


What Dr. Carrel has said about the back- 


wardness of the biological sciences he might 
iso have said about the cultural lag of the 
social sciences. America was scarcely con- 
scious that it had any sor ial problems until 
Jacob Riis published his little book m 1890 
on How the Otl Half Lives.’’ Our 
cities had given virtually no thought to the 


problems of poverty or housing, sweat-shops 
and child labor, the 
and erime, or ol 
When Addams 
HLull House in Chicago in the fall of 1889 
there were no social There 

tment of sociology in any Ameri- 
The first 


established any- 


prevention of delin- 


quenes disease and sani- 


tation Jane organized 


Was 


]- 
WOPrKEPS. 
no depar 


cam university at that time. 


department of sociology 


vliiere was created, with many misgivings, 


at the University of Chicago in 1892, less 


than fifty vears ago. If the publie is still 


fa 


informed on social questions, 1f we still 


have slums and child labor, out-moded 
penal systems and police third-degrees, 
sweat-shops and labor spies, entrenched 


privilege and hopeless poverty; if we still 
have soil erosion, dust storms, drought and 
floods, it 

tions has not been under the scrutiny of 
Our 


is because the field of social rela- 


our best minds. attention has been 


elsewhere. We have been preoccupied with 
the practical problems growing out of our 
study of the phy sieal sciences. 

It should be noted, however, that it is not 
necessary to slow down the march of the 
physical sciences because other fields have 

‘Ibid., pp. 27-28. 


[bid., p. 29. 
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Dr. Carrel shou 
In the lone 1m 


not kept the same pace. 
not feel too pessimistic. 
progress In any one area promotes progr 
When the auto: 


its market 


in every related field. 
bile 


restricted by inadequate roads. 


was first introduced, 
Before 
automobile industry could thrive, it. y 
necessary to develop the oil industry, i 
prove the quality of highway and_ brid 
design and speed up technical progress 
Is it 


that in somewhat the same way the press 


a seore of allied fields. not possi! 
of mechanized civilization will foree us i: 
more and more research and exploration 
and social sciences? 2 


both biological 


cause it is a practical problem, our peop! 
will insist that we begin an intensive stud 
of the question of social direction and « 
trol. 

This pressure is already felt by the ene 
Our engineering facultie 
that 


neering schools. 


have been made aware it profits us 
nothing to train our young men in physiea! 
science if their sole purpose in life is t 
operate a bombing plane and destroy enemy) 
Somewhere in the program of edu 
cation, attention must be given to a stud) 
of values as well as facts, to the problems 
of social control as well as technical ad 
vance. 

The so-called three-two plan for engi 
neering education has been proposed as a 
Under this 


plan a student spends three years in a col- 


partial answer to this problem. 


lege of liberal arts and two years in an 
engineering college. At the conelusion of 
the fifth 
Bachelor of Arts from the college of liberal 
arts and Bachelor of Science in Engineer- 


vear he receives the degree of 


ine from the school of engineering. 

The plan is not a Utopian solution. It 
has a number of disadvantages. From the 
point of view of the student, it is a disad- 
vantage to be kept in college an extra year. 
If he is handicapped financially or is in a 
hurry to complete his engineering course, 
he may think of the additional year as time 
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argely lost. There is also the disadvantave 

a break in the continuity of his educa- 
tion. Just as he is beginning his advanced 
work at the arts college and enjoying his 
first experience of freedom and self-direc- 
tion he is pulled up by the roots and trans- 
planted in a new environment. It is possi- 
ble, moreover, that his preparation in such 
subjects as mathematics and mechanical 
drawing is less thorough in an arts college 
than it would be in a college of engineering. 
He may be handicapped in engineering sub- 
jects as he competes with students who have 
spent all their time in the engineering 
school. 

There is a danger, moreover, that the 
engineering eollege may lay out a_pre- 
scribed course for the pre-engineering stu- 


dent in the arts college which eives him 


little opportunity to study non-engineering 


subjects. Such a policy would, of course, 
destroy the chief reason for the five-vear 
plan. 

Even the arts college does not regard the 
plan as ideal. The faeulty of the arts col- 
lege does not like students to miss the 
vitally important senior vear. They com- 
plain that the program voeationalizes the 
arts curriculum and reduces a four-year 
college to the level of a junior college. 

On the whole, however, the advantages 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages. The 
student’s reward for the extra year is a 
second degree. By attending two institu- 
tions he becomes familiar with two points 
of view in higher education. These points 
of view are very different and they are 
equally valuable. 

As a matter of fact, the plan simply 
legalizes an arrangement that has been com- 
mon all through the years. There have 
always been a certain number of students 
who have transferred to engineering schools 
after partially completing an arts course. 
What is new and advantageous is the 
cutting of red tape about eredits and the 
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substitution of a carefully integrated pro 
gram for one of haphazard choice 

If a boy takes his work in a small colleze 
of liberal arts it is probable that he enjoys 
more personal attention and has a closer 
relationship to full professors than would 
be the case in some large, urban engineer- 
ing schools. In the main, the laboratories 
designed and equipped for undergraduate 
work ordinarily are quite as well adapted 
for the requirements of pre-engineering 
work as those of the engineering school. 
If, for any reason, his exploratory study 
of engineering shows that his talents do not 
lie in that field, he can modify his course 
without loss of time. 

It is an advantage to the liberal-arts 
college to have more boys who have a seri 
ous intellectual purpose. The pre-engineer 
ing students are willing to work hard 
They have a good influence on other stu 
dents. If they follow the syllabus or pro 
gram outlined by the engineering sehool, 
departmental standards are likely to be 
raised. Some students who expect to af 
tend only three years may become so inter 
ested in their work that they complete the 
four-year course before beginning their 
engineering studies. 

It should also be an advantage to thie 
engineering school. It makes it unneces 
sary to duplicate a complete arts program 
and it is a step in the direction of making 
engineering a graduate course of study. 
Even if the methods of the engineering 
school are not followed in all of the pre- 
engineering work, it is still true that stu- 
dents have had a wider’ edueational 
background and are more mature. In the 
beginning the advantage of the new plan 
may not be self-evident. If, however, it has 
sufficient trial it may mark the beginning 
of a new era in engineering education, 
when the mind disciplined in science will 
also be disciplined in arts. It will be a 
happy day when the engineer is broadly 


educated as well as technically trained. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY IN 


THE 1830'S 


ssachu- 


HEN In February, 1837, the Ma 


neral Court created the Board of 


etts CG 


+ 


an involved and bitter strueele 


Kducation, 
had reached the end of one phase and passed 
With that act the 
Revival became official, spreading 
to New York and Connecticut 
and not long afterwards to the rest of New 


on to another. Common 
School 
imimediately 
Eneland (Pennsylvania, meanwhile, was 


sending out powerful ripples of its own. ) 


If, as so often happens, the passage of 


that bill in the legislature of Massachusetts 


signalized the culmination of a_— sifting 


f lines heretofore 


process, a sharpening « 
the reasons may well be found in 

The de- 
there had 


blurred, 
the life and thought of the day. 
Was hot new 


mand tor reform 


been at least a deeade of loeal agitation 
owing to the pioneer efforts of James G. 
Nor was actual reform 


had 


reneration earlier, 


Carter and others. 


substantial eains been 
effected in New York a 
thanks to men hke DeWitt Clinton and the 


philanthropists associated with the Publie 


hew 


itself 


School Society. But something must have 


been new, and it is worth while to reeall 


the 
ward schools to find out what provoked the 


evolution of Americans’ attitudes to- 
revival.! 

The common school was a part of the New 
KMneland tradition. The farmer and work- 
Ingman aecepted it, but they were suspi- 
cious of education beyond that point—re- 
varding such edueation with considerable 
justice as an aristoeratic institution. In 
the 


franchise. 


the course of 1820's, however, they 


acquired the Killed with great 
enthusiasm they marched to the polls and 

lhis e confined to New England and 
New York, 
author’s unpublished thesis, ‘‘Soeial Ten 


* in the library of Teach 


ssav will be 
The research behind it is available only 
in the 
sion and Edueation 


Columbia University. 


rs College 
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By 
SIDNEY L. JACKSON 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

tried to win the equality spoken of in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con 
stitution. While most of this vigor found 
expression through the Democecratie Party 
Was at- 
tracted to the first Built 
on the organized craftsmen who were fight- 


of Andrew Jackson, some of. it 


‘third parties.’’ 


ine for higher living standards and social 
equality, these parties of the late ’twenties 
and early ‘thirties were heavily influenced 
and usually led by Utopian socialists and 
other middle-class reformers and politicians 
who laid great stress on edueation. In so 
far as the average man demanded free and 
democratic publie schools one may thank 
Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright as 
well as the educational reformers. 

With the turn to trades-unionism in the 
middle ’thirties, the movement for indepen- 
dent political action deelined seriously. ‘To 
this change were added several others which 
tended to discourage ‘‘left’’? support for 
education. The Utopian leaders were no 
longer active in the haunts that had come 
to know them; the schools were being de- 
mocratized slowly; the manual-labor and 
lveeum movements were ebbing, and the 
urban mechanies’ institutes and ‘‘merean- 
tile library associations’? were under the 


control of the wealthy. Furthermore, times 


were getting hard. Even the ‘‘ Locofocos,’’ 
the third party of 1836-37, had virtually 
nothing to say about education. Like most 


people, they emphasized material relief 


from economic which 
presumably (there is hardly any direet evi- 
the 
thoughts during the depression that started 
with the Panie of 737. 

Conflicting views and uncertainties like- 


oppression—relief 


dence) dominated common man’s 


wise plagued those whose words earried 


The editors, writers, preachers, 


had 


weight. 


professors, lawyers and_ politicians 
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A good many had gone to 

the 
That 
education bevond the 


traditions, too. 
eollege 


nation’s hfe as a natural prerogative. 


and assumed leadership in 

advantages of 
common school might well be extended to 
all did 


thinking. 


not enter very much into their 


But ‘‘education’”’ in general ap- 
pealed to them strongly for two reasons. 
The Enlightenment had inspired them with 
visions of a new and _ better society : the 
unspoiled new world, they thought, would 


be created—if anyvwhere—here, where no 
medieval prejudices or state churches ex- 
In addition to this philosophical] ten- 


the 


isted. 


deneyv. there from 


arose a pressure 
successive mass movements of the people 
which seemed to threaten the rule of the 
rich and well-born. First under Jefferson 
and again under Jackson, the common man 
stepped forward and demanded what he 
conceived to be his rights. Religion and 
education impressed the men of culture and 
means as being the most likely techniques 
of extending their social control. 

They 


dilemma. 


were faced, however, with a serious 


Like their British Tory and 
High-Church cousins, the majority among 
the intellectual leaders believed that to put 
the tools of learning in the hands of the 
‘‘mob’’? without the safeguard of religious 
the Will- 


A strong minority, simi- 


instruction—control of was to 
invite revolution. 
lar to the British Whigs and liberal ehurch- 
called the 


toward materialism, rationalism and athe- 


men, attention to tendencies 
ism; toward sectarianism and bitter strife 
among churchgoers. Can we afford to wait, 
they asked, until all these affairs are settled 
so. that 
ward ? 
by teaching the 3 R’s and the Bible? 


religious instruction ean go for- 


Or should we not do the best we can 


The rise of the 
“‘the 


Events forced a choice. 
common man was met with attacks on 
tyranny of the majority’’ and on the recent 
extension of the franchise to propertyless 


white males. Nor did even this type of 
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defense seem strone enoueh to eope with 


the developments that soon made the atmos 
thirties erackle The Presi 
the 


Biddle’s United States Bank, was promptly 


phere of the 


dent threw down vage of battle to 
returned to office by the electorate and pro 
ceeded to break the bank’s power. The 
federal government was,strenethened simi 


Nullifiers 


into 


larly by his firm hand with the 
Meanwhile the land 


vulsions by the see-saw of depression and 


was thrown Con 


wild speculation, abolition and ‘‘Popery’ 


riots and the spread of trades-unionism and 


strikes. The old arguments correspond 
inely gave way to new ones. Revolution 
seemed to be Just around the corner. — It 
was time to end the current foolishness 


The social 
must be drastically revised, there must be 
to the ‘fright of 


representatives by their constituents) 


about ‘‘equality.’’ compact 


an end Instruction’? (of 
and 
the right of revolution must be categorically 
rejected. 

It was during the vears, 1834-37, that 
And 
it was during the same years that the char 
the debate The 
passage of Horace Mann’s bill in February, 


social tension reached a high pitch. 


acter of changed too. 


1837, may therefore be interpreted as an 
announcement that the necessary choice had 
The 


argument for education as social insurance 


been made. edueational reformers’ 


—their principal argument—was finally 
accepted. 

Was the argument sound? One wonders 
The indoctrination of the youth with ideas 
calculated to sustain the social order was 
certainly undertaken. It did not make 
impossible, though, the appearance on the 
American scene of numerous individuals 
whose dearest object was the modification 
the that 


These indi iduals, he 


sometimes overthrow—ot social 


order. it noted, were 
by no means all of foreign origin but were 
ina great many cases born and schooled in 
fact that 


this country. Perhaps the very 
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must in some degree deal with 


education 
the world as it is accounts for this outcome. 
At any rate, it is interesting to observe that 


labor to day is far more concerned with the 


ate of the schools than it was at the time 


The 
seem to be pondering anew the old di 


(on the one hand, they attack the schools by 


f the great Revival. men of means 


lemma. 


BEvents... 
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cutting legislative appropriations and pro 
moting witch-hunts. On the other, they 


turn again to religion as a more reliable 


safeguard. Whether their choice will be 
wiser this time is a question that future his- 
torians will have to deal with. Those his- 
torians may also be moved to inquire as to 


whether any wise choice was possible. 





OF FINANCING AN EN- 
UNIVERSITY IN THE 
YEAR, 1941-42 


PROBLEMS 
DOWED 


“ALL i! tions relying on tuition fees for 
i ibstanti proportion of their income are 
faced with the prospective alternatives of cur 
tauilment or deficit, if this year’s downward trend 
in enrolment is continued.” This statement is 


on “Har 
Fall 


W hich appears 


Smith 


report by A. 


Kinane il 


made im a 


vard’s Problems: the Threat ot 
in Our Universities,” 
omni Bulletin, November 1. 
1940-41 


come trom stu- 


ing Income 
in the Harvard A 
sity in derived ap 
tely 30 per cent. of its in 
started with 


dent tees, and the present vear has 


“overall deelin in enrolment. 


(In Ha rd ( ollege, the enrolment has not 
changed nificantly, but the Graduate School 
h fallen off 20 per cent. and the School ot 


invested funds, the 


slightly 


'rom 
1940-4] 


Income, and “the man- 


Law, 3) per cent.) 


university recived im more 


than 41 


agers of these funds are confronted not only 


per cent, OF its 


urrounding the formulation 


hazards 


with a steadily 


of investment policies to-day, but 


] ] { { + ” 
declining trend in rates of investment return. 


Last year, nearly 13 per cent. of the university’s 


income eame from “gifts for immediate use and 


receipts for special purposes.” Revenue from 


these sourees may easily be affeeted by “finan- 
tax 


eial uncertainty in general, and increased 


rates in particular,” faetors that also “appear 
likely to diminish the gifts for eapital endow- 
edueational institutions must 


ment by which 


finance their constant requirements for exten- 
sion of program.” 


The diffieulties confronting endowed institu- 


tions and those dependent in a significant degree 


upon student fees are tersely summarized by 
Mr. Smith in the phrase, “the inelastie features 
of the debit side.” 


This condition is always present, in good 
: ] £ 


years or bad. But it is in times of declining in 


come that it becomes most troublesome. Forty per 


cent. of Harvard’s expenses last year were for 


salaries of officers of instruction, research and ad 


ministration. Nearly all these entail e¢om 


posts 


mitments for a year ahead; many of them—in the 
permanent staff of advanced rank, the heart of a 


When 


scholarships and retiring allow 


University—are, in effeet, contracts for life. 
you add to these, 
ances (both fixed items), and an irreducible mini 
mum in services and wages for the maintenance of 
grounds and buildings and for continuing dormi 
tories and dining service, the balance subject to 
earnings is greatly di 


adjustment to current 


minished. 

It is worthy of note that Harvard University 
was one of the few institutions of higher edu- 
eation that the 
1930’s without reducing the salaries of teachers. 


weathered the depression of 


Economies were effeeted in other ways, and it 
is a continuance of this policy that Mr. Smith 
apparently urges in the present eritical year: 


In the last analysis, a university’s greatest 
asset is its reputation. If it preserves its reputa- 
tion through attention to what must be its first and 
foremost concern—the quality of its staff—finan- 
cial diffieulties that arise from time to time may be 
outlived. But if it adopts a contrary policy and 
damages its educational standing by overemphasis 
on financial considerations, the loss may be far 
more serious than any budgetary set-back. 

The importance of sound financial management 
to the central purpose of a university, however, is 
clear, since funds must be available to enable the 
staff to live and funds must also be available to 


assist them in their educational endeavors. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S INVESTIGATION 1o the Opposite thee ry; 
OF THE “ACTIVITY PROGRAM” parr Re | 


Is probably the most extended and ex of the handieaps th: 


ve controlled experiment as vet undertaken volves. How seriously these factor op 

e field of education was begun in 1935 and — ate is apparent from the facet that, of the hur 

pleted in 1940. An evaluation of its results dreds of already recorded controlled experi 

been made during the past year and will be = ments dealing on a much smaller scale witl 
ble to the public in a short time. competing edueational practices, scarcely 


baker’s dozen have \ ielded significant results. 


he qualification, “controlled” experin ent, 1s 
SOCIETY has not as vet received 


lew SCHOOL AND 


i¢ importance. It is well known that 
e so-called “experiments” in education have the report of the evaluating committee, which 
true experiments. They have commonly — represents the New York State Education Dk 
demonstrations of theories or policies fre partment and is under the chairmanship of J 
ently proclaimed as “new” but seldom desery Cayee Morrison, assistant co ssioner for re 
search. A very brief reference to some of the 


that recognition, for the sehool is a 
old institution—almost, if not quite, 

as civilization itself—and in the course of 
of the possibilities 
But if full report is made available. In 
New York City is to be congratulated on ea 


ing throuch this most careful and thoroughgoing 


even 
findine’s appeared In press dispateche s on Octo 
ber 29 and 30.) This journal will give further 
attention to the evaluation of results when the 


or five millennia most 
all probability have been explored. 
ries and policies are not likely to be new, 


the meantime, 


ry 
I \ 


e unbiased and impersonal testing of their re 
on the basis of objective, and (in a de- investigation of a problem that is of basie sig 
nificanee to edueation. It is a tribute to an en 
lightened board of education. Especially di 


vy under the sun, at least in so far as recorded 
serving of eredit has been the painstaking and 


ree) standardized, measures is something truly 


wwledge testifies. 

The experiment with the “activity program” 
the New York City publie schools aimed to 
of the best “scientific” 


impartial administration of the experiment un 


der the direction of John J. Loftus, assistant 


compare, on the basis superintendent of schools. 

procedures available, the results of such a pro 

um, carefully administered, with the results of THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AT LINCOLN 


“control” program, equally carefully adminis- 
Se 


GENERAL Lewis B. Hersney, director, 
lective Service, and Admiral Chester W. Ni 


among the 


red, which differed from the “experimental” 
rogram in certain respects, regarded by the ex 
perimenters as important. chief, Bureau of Navigation, were 
The magnitude of the project is indieated by t 


he fact that no fewer than 50,000 elementary 


speakers at the 43d annual conference of 
Association of American Universities at the 
University of Nebraska, October 30-Nove 
Hershey discussed “The Role 


chool pupils were enrolled in the “experimen- mber 


These were compared with an 1. General 


the University in the National 
and Admiral Nimitz spoke on 


tal’ classes. 
equal number enrolled in the “control” classes. 
“Amer 


” 
gram 


The difficulties involved in subjecting all of these 
pupils to the same measuring devices would in ican Edueation and Naval Requirements” be 
30 A.M. 


themselves baffle the imagination. Beyond this fore a general session, October 31, at 9: 


are the difficulties involved in equating the two In the afternoon of the same day, Francis J. 


Brown, consultant for the ACE, talked on 
“Higher Edueation Serves Total Defense,’ 
Arthur B. Lamb, dean, Graduate School of Arts 


croups of pupils as regards all traits and abili- 
ties except those for which comparisons are "and 
sought; the devising of tests for traits and abili- 
ties not hitherto subjected to measurement; the 


restriction of influences operating upon the two 


and Seiences, Harvard University, and Harold 


W. Dodds, president, Princeton University, dis 
groups in such a way that results presumably cussed “University Procedures and Problems 
attained under one theory may not just as fairly Growing out of Defense Activities.” 


perhaps even At the opening session, October 30, John B. 


be attributed to something else 
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che © Bureau of Old New courses 
\ Insurance, gave an address reared to de 
do Higher Edueation,” 
| J.4 er, : d tor, Insti 
‘ ly il Kdue Ol spoke on the 
Hye \ ent of Foreign Student ACCORDING 
: re held 1 ‘ aren The New Yo 


lished Octobe 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AT KENT STATE 


teachers who w 





VOL. 


5 3 


No. 


] 


have been added and old eom 


‘fense needs.” 


A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN THE 


GERMAN REICH 
from Berlin 


pu 


proposes to reinstate sel 


to a recent 
Times, 
D4 


ere retired or pensioned otf wi 


report 


} an. official notice, 


r 


UNIVERSITY the Nazis came into power in 1933, but at 
Ki (O S same time makes it clear that the offer is te 
( in part in the defense and emer porary—designed “only as an emergency st 
( } } hee nnouneed by to relieve the shortage of teachers.” 
( LB. Maire ( ve been University attendance decreased under 
' Defense Nazis from 180,000 in 1932 to 60,000 in 1939 
( ) Maneli chairman. and the Ministry of Edueation “has cited the 
I) ied out figures to support an appeal to the nation 
ly ( () vile registering for more scholars as a pressing need for the futur 
141-4?. b ¢ dent Reieh.” 
p di e registr The Frankfurter Zeitung, in attempting t 
m blank « o ( wd explain the alarming situation, declares that 
( prop LiL is “due to a fear prevalent in the middle 1930° 
The ¢ ( Th 1s (1) of ‘white-collar slavery.” Young men, 
k B) 0 ( ecard the encouragement of their parents, who woul 
est ce ton e use both of the stu not have to support them, chose business careers 
len nning | ein college to his The paper goes on to say that those following 
to se e” and the lo el eservice the liberal) professions were stigmatized 
Hosur ( det 2) to co- = “politieally undesirable.” But this “stigma,” 
etive participation of students in persisting until the outbreak of the war, m 
ny We te dete nd emergeney longer characterizes the “academically trained 
effor ch as the “direction of the campus man.” He need not fear the uncertain benefits 
}) rean lon for dri ha tacties of higher edueation. He “is worth his weight 
id ( le of bond nad Wn Bundles in gold.” When the young men now at the front 
rb the USO), and (3) to ereate “a shall have returned home, the Frankfurter Z 
tem for keeping in elose touch with the men tung opines, “they will benefit from so man) 
om Kent State who are ady in the serviee pecuniary and other advantages that those who 
of the nation feel attracted by an academic career may be 
Dean Manchester hopes to bring the univer- free to pursue it.” As they face the unknown 
itv’s defense efforts to a “streamlined matur aftermath of this war, the idea of their being 
to avoid the “overlapping and con “free” to pursue anything would seem to be 
that characterized patriotic endeavors rather bewildering to the youth of Nazidom in 
on many college campuses during World War LL. — their present plight at the heels of Hitler’s jug 
The work of the couneil includes the readjust gernaut. Will they, like the Prisoner of Chillon, 
( he curriculum to the defense program. regain their freedom (?) with a sigh? 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, appointed pre 


Resignations, Retirements 
MILLIS, of 
wrence College (Appleton, Wise.), has been 


S was reported 


1940. 


JOHN dean administration, 


9 


ber jy 


sueceed the 1: 


ssident, University of Vermont, to 
ate Guy W. Bailey, whose death 
in SCHOOL AND Society, Novem 
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[ut REVEREND Foye G. Gipson, pastor of the 


First Methodist Church, Pulaski (Va.), has been 


ected president, Emory and Henry College 


suceeeding J. N. 


executive 


Hillman, who has re 


ned to beeome secretary of the 


Holston Conference of the Methodist Church. 


RupoLpH L. LOKENSGARD has been appointed 


dean of Concordia College, Moorhead, 


men, 


CLARENCE H. Brecner and A. BRADLEY 
Jr., have been appointed dean and as 


Medicine, 


SOULI 
tant dean, respectively, College of 


University of Vermont. 


\DELAIDE CASE, professor of religious eduea 

n, Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
w professor of religious education, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Case 
s the distinction of being the first woman to 
ecome a professor in an Episcopal theological 
eminary. 
Janev K. Smirn has been appointed pro 
r and head of the department of applied 
State College, Ames. 


lowa 


KENNETH D. BENNE has been appointed asso 


te professor ol edueation, University of Thi 


Davip W. MULLINS is now associate professor 
school administration, Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn. 


R. Witt BurNerr has been appointed assis 
tant professor of education and director of the 
sclence curriculum, Menlo School 
College, Menlo Park, Calif. 


and Junior 


Husert Park Beck has been appointed as 
sistant professor of psychology, Rhode Island 


State College, Kingston. 


CHESTER ANTINEAU, formerly of Wayne Uni 
versity (Detroit), has been appointed to the de 
partment of business administration, De Sales 
College (Toledo, Ohio), to succeed John J. Cum 
mings, who resigned to join the faculty of Har 
vard University. 

Four members of the staff of the Pennsyl 
vania State College received promotions from 
associate professorships to professorships the 
latter part of October: Palmer C. Weaver, edu- 
cation; William F. Hall, agricultural education; 
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Norman 
Haskell B. 


evan Was appointed administrative assistant to 


R. Sparks, Irie har ( | engineering > 


Curry, mathematics 


the supervisor of und duate 
nt professor of English composition and 


assista 


literature. 


Tue following persons are the newly ap 
pointed members of the State Dep riment ol 
Education, South Carolina: E. W. Rushton 


school 
rector ot teacher 
W...€ 


tural edueation; ¢ 


high 


Joseph B. White, di 


training and certification 


supervisor, 
James, assistant supervisor of agricul 
‘J. King, supervisor of trade 
Mamie 


supervisors in the division 


and industrial education; Rose Clawson 


and M. C. 


of distributive occupations, and James Mile 


Smith, 


statistician. 


Joun G. Bowman, chancellor, University of 


Pittsburgh, has announced his intention to retire 


and has asked the board of trustees to eonsider 
the university, 

Dr. Bowman, 
reach the retirement age of 
May, 


($31,500) in the 


Rufus H. Fitzgerald, provost of 
for appointment as his suecessor. 
who will 
receives the highest s: Lary 


vears next 


United 


states as 


institution of higher edueation, according to the 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, October 23. Accord 


ine to the same source, he 


Fund,” for 


is eligible, “Sunder the 


Carnegie Endowment an annual 


pension of $15,750.) Dr. Bowman has been in 
his present post since 1921, when he sueceeded 
the late Samuel Black MeCormick. From 


to 1911, he served as secretary of the Carnegie 


LO07 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teaehing 


GRACE S. M. ZORBAUGH, associate professor of 


economies and associate dean of women, the 
Ohio State University, will voluntarily end her 
Zorbaugh, in 


announcing her plans, stated that she is ta 


active services, December 31. Dr. 
the action at this time “to make room. for 
younger persons.” She went to the university 
in 1930, 


was the organization of 


chi veten 


Among her outstanding si 
the annual Voeational 


Information Conferences for Women Students 


Recent Deaths 
Evan JONES, JR., associate professor of his 
tory, Ohio University (Athens), died, October 


23, at the age of fifty-three years. Pro 
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WituiAmM ALBERT Noyes, director emeritus of 
| laboratory, University of 


Nove had 


Illinois, 
died, October 23. Dr. served as as 
College 


nt in che t (Girinnell (Towa) 

IS79-SOU instructor in chemistry, | niversily 
of Minnesota ISS2-83); professor of chem- 
wt ly e) ( Penne e¢ (1SS3 SO), and 

n I ( riginal | lt of the Rose Poly 

( nie Ty te rre [I te Ind.), 1886 
1905 In 1903, he beeame chiet chemist for the 
[ S. Bureau of Standards and retained this 
post until he called to the ehair of chem 

try at the University of Illinois, 1907. He re 
tired in 1926. Dr. Noyes was in his eighty-fifth 
vear at the time of his death. 

MRNEST Evi r Just, professor of zoology, 
Howard University, died, October 27, at the age 
of fifty-eight vears. Dr. Just began his career 

the university as an instructor (1909), be- 
ee ne tant protesso1 (1910) and pro 

f r, 1912. In 1915, for his work in physi 
ology and in improving the standards of Negro 


hools, he received the Spingarn Medal, 


awarded annually to “the man or woman of 


African 
hall have made the highest ach 


descent and American citizenship who 
ievement during 
honorable 


the preceding year, or years, In an 


field of human endeavor.” 


KARL DALE SWARTZEL, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, University of Pittsburgh, died, Oce- 
Swartzel had been on the staff of 


1922) as in- 


tober 30. Dr. 


University (1895 


the Ohio State 


tructor, assistant professor, associate professor 


and professor. Ile went to the University of 


Pittsburgh (1922) as professor of mathematies 


and head of the department, remaining in that 
post until his retirement, 1939. Dr. Swartzel 
was seventy-two years old at the time of his 
death. 


ROBINSON, 
Ohio Wesleyan 
succumbed to a heart attack, Octo- 
Dr. Rob- 
inson had been an instructor at Yale University 
going to Ohio Wesleyan University in 


NELSON protessor of 


Dwight 


Latin and Greek, University 
(Delaware), 


ber 30, at the age of fifty-five vears. 


before 
1916. 


B. Donanvur, professor of law and 


LESTER 
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philosophy, St. John’s University (Brooklyn, > 
Y.), died, October 31, at the age of sixty-on 
Dr. Donahue had Fordha 
University and Mount St. Colle 


(Plainfield, N. J.) 


University in 1925. 


taught at 
Mary S 


before going to St. John’ 


years. 


In addition to his work at 
the university he was a practicing attorney 
New York City, specializing in admiralty ar 
insurance law. 


ALGERNON DE VIVIER TASSIN, who originate 


the course, “The Analysis of the Written 
Word,” at Columbia University, died, November 
3, at the age of seventy-two years. Profess 


Tassin, who had been at the university thirty-six 
vears, had retired last June. He had, however, 
heen invited to return as a special lecturer for 
the present academic year, but illness prevented 
his carrying out his teaching duties. Professor 
Tassin was the author of many books, among 
> “The Magazine in America,” 
and “The Oral Study 


which are “Rust,’ 
“The Rainbow String” 


of Literature.” 


Coming Events 

AFFIRMING its “Faith in Our Free Schools,” 
the Public Edueation Association of New York 
City has announced a dinner meeting under that 
title to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, November 
10. About 4,000 invitations to the dinner, which 
will open American Edueation Week in the city, 
have been sent out. The speakers will include 
Mrs. Franklin D. 
the needs of American youth as she has observed 


Roosevelt, who will discuss 


them in her activities in recent years; Sir Nor- 
man Angell, British author and winner of the 
1933. Nobel Peace Prize, who will speak on 
English youth in the present crisis and the rela- 
tion of education to national morale; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, of the New York School of Social 
Work and Columbia University, who will pre- 
sent a view of new trends in social and educa- 
tional thinking, and James Marshall, president, 
New York City Board of Edueation, who will 
describe what the city schools are striving to do 
to meet the new demands upon them. William 
B. Nichols, president, Public Education Associa- 
tion, will preside. 

Tue first annual Musie Edueation Conference 
to be held at the Pennsylvania State College, 
November 13-15, will have as its theme, ‘‘Amer- 


ican Unity through Musie.” The conference will 
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fhursday evening with an address by Levi 
rt, president, Pennsylvania State Eduea- 
\ssociation, and superintendent of schools, 
na. Friday morning will be devoted to a 
ssion of musie problems in the elementary 
ind Friday afternoon, to problems in the 
ndary schools. 
i Committee on Debate Materials and In- 
te Cooperation, the National University 
nsion Association, will sponsor a radio de 
on the subject, “Resolved: that every able 
d male citizen in the United States should 
required to have one year of full-time mili- 
training before attaining the present draft 
The speakers will be, on the affirmative, 
es W. Wadsworth, congressman from New 
k, and C. E. Kilbourne, major general (re- 
Db. Ue &. 





Army; on the negative, Oswald 
Nation, 
Rev. John Nevin Sayre, executive secretary, 
The Blue 
broadeast the debate, 
EST. 


rison Villard, former editor of The 
Fellowship of Reeonciliation. 
vork of NBC will 
ember 21, 2:00 to 3:00 P.M., 
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Other Items of Interest 
recommendation of 


Upon the 


Brandt, president, University of 


Joseph A. 
Oklahoma, the 
board of regents abolished the title of depart 
ment heads at the September meeting and re 
as de 


appointed all department administrators 


partment chairmen for a one-year period. At 
the same time the board appointed all dean 
for a one-year term with the view that hereafter 
the deans will be named for terms not exceeding 


five years. Starting in 1942, department ehair 


men will be named for three-year terms, pref 
erably not to succeed themselves. The salary 
of any department head will not be moditied 
when he ceases to be department chairman 
DENISON UNIVERSITY is cooperating with 


Antioch, Kenyon and Oberlin colleges (all in 


Ohio) in an investigatory study to see how 


feasible it may be to set up programs of training 


in these colleges which will equip) carefully 


chosen students for reeonstruction work in 


Kurope following the war. 


Correspondence ... 





THE CONCEPT OF GOD 
Wrat We Should Tell Our Children about 


God! performs a service which should not be 
We 
ed to be more honest with our children; we 
o should lead them to a conception of God 


ch will stand the test of modern living; and 


ened by an unfortunate application. 


ssociate God with human relationship has an 
antage, as thereby our lives gain a sense of 
irity. But, this advantage would be lost by 
concept of a weakling God. The author prob- 
‘did not intend this, but it is implied when 
rents are told it is their privilege and duty 

» purify the old concept of God of its element 
material power and to give to the child a 
<nowledge of God as a man-made word symbol.” 
\Vhen God becomes a word symbol, children will 
se interest, as indeed will their parents also. 
ilere is a case where the attempt to approach 
reality has produced an artificial meaningless 
exercise. We do not want to purify the concept 
t God of its power element; in fact that is the 


essential factor in Deity. The word “material” 





1The Reverend Dayton T. Yoder, ScHooL AND 
SOCIETY, August 16, 1941. 








is not needed when the power of God is men 
tioned. Children must experience the unknown; 
adults must help them, in reverence and humility 
to meet adventure, sorrow and victory in situa 
tions, the patterns of which are not revealed. A 
virile not a word God is needed in our war-torn 
world. 

Mr. Yoder ran into the danger which laymen 
face in reading current psychology. It is quite 
true that, among many things, the psychologists 
tell us of the danger of keeping a child depen 
dent upon his parents, but equally the psyeholo 
vists value the parents and the home as basic in 
The 


transition from home dependence to indepen 


the development of normal personality. 


dence ideally should be gradual if a new home 
is to be built as it must be upon the foundation 
of the old. 
a Heavenly Father is a concept of educational 


In a somewhat similar way God as 


value in the development of the religious life of 
When the child’s literal « neepts 


become inadequate, the child begins to see him 


young people. 


self a part of an expanding universe. Faith in 


the unseen grows from the seen. 


Children who have been reared in the ‘im 
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}! h that God 1 n all powerful Father” 
do not nece rily “expect that their lot in hfe is 
to be protected nad happy,” for as a 

er’s keeper the burdens o nship are 1 
er ‘ elt Ly vorkin th the Kather, 
el renewed and eis given meaning. 
Phe lite Jesu \ e love for children has 


transtor ed Lie world, \ 1] hol he newlected in 


the guidance of young peopie tow rd a helpful 
concept of God. We. teach in our schools 
the eartl of de t entering into 
thie Ol 1 « ! parent etlectl ely 
present that life in the | ( 
Ne her the rier | rl nain nor the theo 
| eal rue ( erected Ince thes¢ events 
ld be | ed to blur the picture That the 
( d who b ( t¢ he | ed ¢] dren nd 
<illed | ‘ » misunderstood him, 1s 
tremendou tory. Mr. Yoder does not indi- 
eate how we should implement what we should 
tell our children about God. We realize that it 
not what we tell, but what the children receive 
t} portant. Kdueation is concerned that 
\ t the ¢ dren n shall be of value at the 
e and. be ef ] in the experiences of 
Kpwin B. STEVENS 
| Y OF WaASI ( 
A PROPOSAL FOR A COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE PREVIEW 
purpose of this paper is to call attention 
the p bility of preview as a retreat for 
freshmen for an adequate period just before 
registration with the objective of enabling the 
prospective college student to make an inven- 


tory in the form otf a selt protile of his natural 


work. 


* alo} yr @ cre 
aol COLLCLE 


went vears ago we began to experiment 


\ reshman week,” college qualifying and 
placemer examinations, personality profiles 
nd edueational and = voeational guidance. 
\| k err'e has been made in the develop 
ment of these four ventures; but the progress 
has been more or less of a topsy-turvy nature. 


now ripe for a critical examination 


on of each of these projects in an 


undesirable aecretions, to 


effort to md them of 


‘ ‘ } 
Integrate tl 


ler techniques and purposes and to 


plan further development in the light of the 


errounds now gained. 
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Such an undertaking for the development 
an edueational self survey is one of the 
that 


timely and constructive services edu 


tional psychology can render in an inten 
critical and = statesmanlike experimental po 
Each of the 


needs to be considered by itself to elear it 


cedure at this time. four ite 


the rubbish accumulated in actual pract 
salvage what is good and formulate so 
principles of procedure. But the four mi 


ments serve a common purpose and may 

the form of a unitary plan which may bec 
the 
adjustment. 


needs 
For t 


development of this we need organized resear 


an educational tool in present 


American educational 


in the spirit of practical experimentation 


the part of progressive educators. 

Let me here point out what seems to be t! 
first essential step if progress is to be made 
this undertaking. This step is to set aside 
adequate period of time with the best facilities 
for self-orientation on the part of prospect 
As a 
study of the junior-college movement,! Ih: 
that the 


colleges, in which the guidance 


college students. result of my recent 


recommended well developed jun 
program is 
Important faetor, require all freshmen to pr 
sent themselves for a two-week period ot ore) 
tation and guidance before registration. 

my review of the recent trends in the devel 
ment of an effective separation of the standard 
college into its junior and senior divisions, 
have reached the conclusion that such a retre 
would serve equally well the needs of the stand 
To let 


hypothetieally one way of tentative procedur 


ard college. be conerete, us consid 
for the standard college. 

Let the eollege extend an invitation to all 
prospective entrants to come into residence f 
a two-week period before formal registration 
hegins. A preview as a retreat implies that th 
will be a gathering of like-minded people at 
critical period in life; that it will be a place o1 
quiet with freedom from the eustomary cor 
fusion of the opening season; that the faculty 
will be represented by members of the  statl 
specifically this 


undertaking; that all who expect to qualify for 


qualified and interested in 


New 


Yor 


1**The Junior College Movement.’’ 
Henry Holt, 1940. Pp. 160. 


Citv: 
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sion shall attend; that it will be an oppor- 

or the development ot sympathetie tel- 
»; that suitable preparation and motiva- 
furnished in advance by a 
the the 


involved, and that, at the 


ll have been 
is deseribing purpose, facilities 
the obligations 
the period, each student, in consultation 
embers of the faeulty, will give second 
the question of whether he should 
so, Where the edueational 
laid. The 


ie the student to take an inventory of his 


college, and if 
isis should be purpose is to 
tural fitness for undertaking higher eduea- 
in general, and specifie lines of develop- 
in particular, through the use of scientific 
self-analysis and self-orientation. 
this 
registration 


Nods ol 


It is necessary to eliminate from pro- 


all procedures related to 

are or can be adequately provided for 
de of this period; such as, credentials from 
ndary schools, reports of examinations 
h test or have tested achievement as a basis 
admission, certificate of health examination, 
oduction to the campus life and biographi- 
Let us adopt the policy that 
whole shall be 


er than faculty-centered; that it shall be a 


| case histories. 
program student-centered 
rch tor facts that the student wants to know 
out himself; that 

arily for his own benefit and guidance and 


he is examining himself 


for the protection of the institution; that 
e exercises every day shall be examples of the 


training by doing rather than by being 


ight; that personal guidance in the interpre- 
tion of faets discovered and in guided reading 
ll be available; that 
nd social aetivities shall be organized by the 


suitable recreational 


tudents themselves. The question then arises, 
[low is the time to be spent? 

Let us consider a possible day. Suppose 
that the topie for the day is a college-content 
eXamination, designed somewhat after the pat- 
tern of the Pennsylvania Survey, sampling in 
preview the student’s present knowledge within 

e areas generally covered in a liberal college 
From 8: 00 to 9: 00 o’elock, a stand- 
From 9: 00 to 


education. 
rd objective test will be given. 
10: 00 o’clock, the instruetor will give out key 

aterial for checking the performance, a scale 
tor the determination of rank order in ratings 
The student checks his 


and 


a profile blank. 
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key, and atter determining his 


record by the 


rank order, makes the record on decile seale 
of the grade gained in this subject the first 
entry in the prol le blank. Kach student is 


given a mimeographed or printed interpreta 


tion of this specitic tvpe of ree rad howling, 


munone other things, possible sourees Of error 


and limitations in the test, the significance ot 


the findings in. relation bearing on 
al selected 


After 


students are 


higher edueation and life career and 
list of references in required readings. 
a suitable breathing spell, the 
formed into diseussion groups, each under the 
leadership of an instructor techmically compe 
tent to handle his subject. 

For the afternoon, a period may be set aside 
for well-direected reading on the subject of the 
day and for self-directed recreational activities 
outdoors. A committee of students, appointed 
early, should have the responsibility for organ 
suitable evening entertainment: soelal, 


izing 
artistic and intellectual. It should be the policy 
of the committee to discover and utilize talent 
within the group itself, thus giving an oppor 
leadership in 


tunity for the development of 


specific achievements; such as, music, art, dra 
maties, slight of hand, pep talks and interpre 
tation of objectives of the retreat. 

The three meals of the day may be social 
highlights for the discovery and development 
of friendships and common interests. 

This type of topie and procedure might be 


adopted as a model for each day ot the first 


week. All students would deal with the same 
subject. It would be the business of the per 
sonnel staff of the institution to select from 


available material four or five other subjects 
of high significance in the determination of an 


This 


might vary with the competence ol the staff, 


academie personality profile. selection 


the type of institution and its constituency and 
the rapid progress in the development of avail 


able techniques. One thinks naturally at pres 


ent of such subjects as emotional stability, 


identification of types of intelligence, vocabu 
lary, interest analysis and personality rating. 
We have good beginnings for such tests, and 


the 


great improvements may soon be made it 
interest of their serious use. 
It might be profitable to devote the second 


week to the measurement of specific aptitudes 











ind talent Reeent studies in factor analysis 
tend to show that the types of ability necessary 
for the pursuit OF various types of academic 
vork ean be reduced to a comp: ratively small 
number of dominant factor We are just be 
it to see what some of these factors are; 
i it’ t program were pursued, rapid prog- 
r could be ide in standardizing the mea 
ur ent ol atient Taetor in fitness tor the 
pursu ene subject Kor the present 
( t begin with a seleetio from the now 
ble placement test wh a those for 
( | ! Were lite ure, I aterial Sel- 
ene Y Clonee and mental sciences. 
\ Ost ell be specifie measures of 
talent for the yproaech to art, musie and dra- 
{ irtistie 2 id Ol temperament. 
! ( ( independent thinking and 
( e pow mld be sought. The choice 
( ib ec I ( would, of course, be 
determined in- part by the character of the 
1 
The organization of the testing program for 
the se d week would generally require the 
nes operation of two or more tests on 
thie e « oO that students would have an 
option in regard to the choice of tests and the 
number of tests to be taken. This could easily 
be pr ed for by setting one test for each of 
t r three different periods of the day so that 
the student might choose any one or more along 


the line of his greatest interest. Thus the 8: 00 
O'elock per od n ieht be devoted to placement 
fields of 


and the second period might 


tests for half a dozen of the general 
he devoted to tests of specifie talents or apti- 
The whole program should be climaxed 
the prineiples of educational 
that 


personality profile in the retreat 


by an analvsis of 
vuidance The 


mo mto t] e 


choice of factors should 
might well be influenced from year to year by 
the activity of a national committee devoted to 
the development of this program and _ possibly 
to the best test 


) tery ] 
atte I 


sponsoring of the available 

At the end of the week, the student will have 
a dozen or more entries on his formal profile 
blank 


eopy of his 


and will turn in to the administration a 


profile; he will have spent two 


weeks in systematic thinking about his natural 


higher edueation; he will have 


resourees) Tor 
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developed a feeling of fellowship wit! 
associated staff and students; he will hav 
the experience of learning by doing; he 
have acquired a feeling of “at homeness” o1 
campus; he will 


hasie faets which should guide him in his 


have at his command 


tration and throughout the college cours: 


will have learned to be frank with himsel 


to face realities; he will have learned somet 


about how to study, and above all, he ma: 


acquired some insight into the possibility ¢ 


own share in making edueation student 


tered instead of faculty-centered. 


In the meantime, he has furnished the f: 


a new type of registration material 
should be one of the first entries in the per 
nel reeord of 


the student and should be 1 
into account at the time of registration. 

procedure will prevent the faculty from k 
this kind secret from the stu 


the 


ing items of 
or from abstaining from the use of 


actual registration and guidance, since the 


own application. 
The element of cost is to be considered 
would seem reasonable to charge a nominal 
proportional to the cost of tuition in the coll 
The operation of these two weeks would, |} 
ever, not be as expensive as two weeks 0! 
regular year beeause the presence of onl: 
comparatively small staff would be necess 
the facilities of dormitories and equip: 
would otherwise lie unused and, when the « 
stitueney becomes aware of the significance 
the retreat, this would naturally redound to | 
attractiveness of the institution. 
think that, 


restrictions, the retreat should be open to 


I am inelined to with cert 


dents whether they are planning to enter t! 
That pol 


would be a generous educational social serv) 


college or some other college. 
It should also be assumed that students who 
these self-examinations find themselves not w: 
fitted to college work might well reconsider 
their plans and not register in this college. Al 
the students should regard themselves as guests 
After that, 1 
mal registration may proceed as usual. 

all this could 


of the college for the period. 


It may be suggested that 
done after registration, and much of it 
When I was in charge 


already so accomplished. 
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elementary psychology, we devoted one day 


week throughout the year to a sustained 


al experiment in which the student learned 


ething about himself. At the 


, ; 
end otf the 


1 


fanual of Experiments” was a blank in which 


student entered his record in the experiment 
each day, and the semester’s assignment 


for him to write a concrete description of 


elf in terms of the measurements he had 


de. That type of procedure is coming into 
Something of 


ie but will come slowly. this 


is done in freshman orientation 


courses 
without adequate and thorough emphasis. 


The 


of a retreat is of interest from the points 


ten has to give way to preachments. 


view of history and of anthropology. The 
that it may possibly find a place as a unit 


rher education and be east in terms ot 


plied psychology is new. It is possible that 


bold suggestion may find fruitage in some 
er form which may be the outgrowth of the 
e root idea. 

| fully realize that I put myself out on the 
1 of a limb by advoeating so radieal an inno 
this. But 


and the timeliness of it are certainly 


on as the feasibility of such a 
evident as was the advocacy of the program 
‘eshman 


week, qualifying examinations, 


onality study and = voeational guidance 


ntv vears ago. It is not a program that ean 
taken up in a wholesale way by colleges at 
e. We need a few institutions that have the 
petence, venturesome spirit and willingness 
experiment by techniques available in their 
yn environment. 
Car K. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SEASHORE 


STATE 


A REPLY TO PRESIDENT GIDEONSE’S 
CHARGES 

Tue American Committee for Demoeraey and 

telleetual followed the New 


York muniecipal-eollege situation very closely 


} 


Freedom has 


ince the state legislature passed the reso 


ution setting up the Coudert investigation ir 
the spring of 1940. In personal interview and 
extended correspondence we have diseussed mat 
ters with the chairman and several members of 
the Board of Higher Edueation and with the 


acting president of City College and many of 
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the faculty. When the s ) ) che the 
point of dismissals from the eollege staffs, we 
went further and had a thorough study made ot 
the first of the trials held by the Board of 


Iligher Ed 


registrar of ¢ 


ueation, the trial of 
‘EN College 

The study was ma . 
scholar Ernest Minor Patterson, ot 


Sehool, Un 


eminent 
the Wharton 


vania, and Harlow Shapley and Donald 


iversity of Pennsvl 


zel, ot Harvard Univer ily. These three 1 en, 
working independently, had available for thei 
analysis the charges preferred against Mr. Ack 
ley, the full transeript of the trial, the report 
of the trial committee and the briet « ir. Ack 
ley’s attorney against the report Their find 
ings were substantially identical, and on th 
basis of those findines, the American Co e 


issued its Appeal for Umity Behind Demoeracy 


whieh has drawn the ire of President Gideonse 
and Senator Coudert. 

The attack on our commit 
The Corl 


either Communists or non-Communists 


tral issue. imnittes not defending thi 
acts ol 
We are defending the principles of demoeraey 
In the Ackley case, despite the protestations of 


President Gideonse, the Issue Was political be 


lief and affiliation, not conduet Ackley v 

specifically charged with membership in_ the 
Communist party and with belief in the over 
throw of the government of the United Stat 


The reasol ed Core lusion 
Me Ze | Is 


hip was not proved 


by force and violence. 
of Professors Patterson, Shapley and 
that the charge of member 
rhe prosecution’s attempt to prove “foree and 
violence” rested on selected literature of the 
Communist party and other sources—but Mr 
Ackley was never asked whether he him 
eovernment by 


voeated the overthrow of our 


illegal means, nor was any evidence 


produced 


1 


that he did so advocate, either by word or deed 
As for Mr. Ackley’s conduct as registrar of 
City College, it was the defense, not 
The 
several witne 
that Mr. Ackley was a very responsible and in 


dustrious 


the prose 
eution, which submitted evidence. detense 


showed, on the testimony of 


administrator. This evidenee was 


largely erased by the trial 
proceeded to bring in a fulltv oO 


1See SCHOOL AND Society, October 25, 1$ 


348. 
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! ( yee a) a 
uy) Ost e ¢on 
‘ i t ti¢ 
‘ ‘ nd porters 
i l ‘ ] l! PP 
, e ostel 
‘ ‘ deme ( ill 
AY t ( demoerae ill be 
Kel WW i ( ) rea to ub 
le irl e reports 01 hich it 
r Die « ! or 1d ent 
SOCIE \ wish 
r | obtain then by 
e Amerie ( ittee, 519 West 
New York City 
the titude the Coudert com 
e he ( t 1 eom ees and of 
CONSE r ibmit that the only 
pp ch to the rights and obliga 
( the following, quoted from a 
pri pre formulated by the Amer 
tee and issued on March 22, 1941: 
his | ssional 
! here 
! | r propaga 
s l { com] en r wit! 
! t ( room fi egal on 
charge m | | ved 
| roc nd t burden 
\ I tizen 
nd, the t ‘ res rights 
{ | United 
e ¢ nand the Bill 
ect to t s of the 
nt t ( } $ ad t the ssuc 
3 Ur ( ction because of 
ral p vity is ineon 
eC \ princely of demoeracy 
eademie defenders of the Coudert 
ox ine the reeord and learn how 
es in the New York municipal col 
( ked by the Coudert committee 
committees of the board what their 
‘oon controversial political ques 
papers they read and what they 
e editorials, what books they read 
ks they had in their homes, what 


rsations they had with their col 


hat opinions were expressed in 


to 


ns. It was to the answers 
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NO. 


such the trial committees 


: : 
weight Missal, 


We | 


mn? ndino dic 
mending al 


k them to examine 


evening-session instructors at the City Coll 
denied reappointment because they eould 1 
“prove that thev were not members ot 
Communist party, a proceed ire eontrary to 
element V max! i) JUSTICE hat the burder ‘ 
proof rests on the accuser, We ask them 
justity the Coudert committee’s failure ever 
define the term ‘“cubversive,” something { 


have allegedly been investigating for more t] 
a veal 

secause the wovernor of Georgia had membx 
of the state university dismissed for their vie 
on the edueation of Negroes, the Southern U 


versity (athletic) Conference dropped the wm 


versity from its rolls. Is it too mueh to 


that the faculties of our eolleges should not |: 


2 ] 
‘ 


behind the athletie officials 


telleetual 


in the defense of 
freedom? Is there any other way 


achieve in the edueational world the genun 


democratie unity we need, the singleness of pu 
all 
forees, external and internal? 


Nep H. 


pose and action against anti-demoerat i 


DEARBORN 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY 


AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


PI LAMBDA THETA DOES NOT DRAW 
A COLOR LINE 

IN SCHOOL AND Society for October 18, 1941 

P 

may Wish to extend its membership 

of all May I say that P 


Lambda Theta has no racial elause in its con 


the statement 1s made that Lambda 
Theta 
to 


women races.” 


stitution, has never had such a restriction, and 

that some chapters have initiated Oriental and 
colored students who meet their qualifications. 
May V. SEAGOE 

ASSIST PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY 


ANT 


OF CALIFORNIA 


“*SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’ IS REALLY 
READ” 


You will be interested, I think, to know of 
the response coming to me from your reading 
publie as a result of my article in the October 
While I have not 
written extensively, I have published a number 
of 


issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


journals 


articles in nationally cireulated 
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never before have I had so much evidence 

people were reading what I had written 

erever I meet other edueators someone seems 

ire to speak about the article in ScHOoL AND 

Society. I have also received letters from such 

tant parts of the country as Maine and Cali 
mila. 


Apparently there is wide-spread and deep in 


Boeke... 
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terest in the problem of relating the belief in 


God to the intellectual and other needs of 6 


time. It is also obvious that Secnoor AND 


Society is a journal which is really read! 
Thank you for permitting my thought to appemn 
in its pages. 


L. Harotp De Wont 


Boston UNIVERSITY 





SCHOENCHEN’S “THE ACTIVITY 
SCHOOL” 


The Activity School, A Basie Philosophy for 
Teachers. 3y Gustav G. 
Ph.D. Pp. 3, 359, 
Gireen and Co., 1940. 


SCHOENCHEN, 


New York: Longmans 


Tur author of this work is a New York City 
chool man, a former pupil of Professor Paul 
R. Radosavijevich, who supplies the Foreword. 


The treatment is divided into three parts, the 


first and largest dealing with the historical, 
ritical and philosophical baekgrounds of the 
etivity sehool; the second dealing with its 


ethod, and the third dealing with applications 


id conelusions. There is a short appendix 


vhich gives a biographical sketch of Edward 


Burger, the pre-Hitler Austrian federal inspee- 


t 


tor of schools (d. 1938), called “the Nestor of 


activity education” (p. 313). The volume con- 


cludes with scholarly notes, bibliographies and 
i. 20-page index. 

The aim of the activity school is said to be 
“the the 


ideal man” (not reconstruction of 


society). The activities may be earried on by 


the children “either in workshop or classroom,” 


1} 


hey may be “psychophysical or merely men 
the 


tal,’ and “eultural values outcomes” 


f. pp. 113-114). 


Practically all the educators since Comenius 


are 


1 
} 


have contributed something to this eonception 
the 
are included as contributors for their emphasis 


ot the activity school. Even Herbartians 
It will be noted 


that the activity school as here presented is 


on the preseribed curriculum. 


identified with the coneept of “general eduea 
tion” (p. 198) and is not to be identified with 
movement as that of 


sO specific a Progressive 


Kdueation in America. 








The methods of the activity school are em 
pirical, including ‘‘direet telling by the teacher” 
(p. 139); logical, including drill which “should 
160); teeh 
nieal, including the conception of speeeh as an 
ISL). 


be made pleasant and efficient” (p. 
“expressional activity” (p. 

The slogan of this type of activity school is 
“Through 
199). It 
this 
itself as 


self-aetivity to independence” (p 


is the author’s conviction that “with 
slogan the 
the edueational 
199). 


‘as so many of the misguided friends 


activity school will establish 


Institution of our 
times” (p. But pupil self-activity does 


‘ 


not mean 
of the activity school are always proclaiming, 
that the pupils spontaneously choose their own 
activities” (p. 299). 

After eritically reviewing through 80 pages 


John 


that, though having many points in 


the theories of Dewey, the author finds 
COMMON, 
Dr. Dewey is not an authoritative exponent of 
the activity school. 


204) 5 as 


Dr. Dewey is pictured as a 


colleetivist (p. envisaging an educa 
tional system motivated by a philosophical sys 
tem (pragmatism) and aimed at “the conscious 
214); as 
the appeal to religion as a sanetion of morality 


and the 


reformation of society” (p. rejeeting 
(p. 221); as identifying the moral 
yA . 


moral 


social (p. as Opposing the direct ineulea 


tion ot preeepts; as rejecting unu ed 


knowledge; as underemphasizing the function 
of edueation as preparation; as Inconsistent in 


rejecting the eulture-epoch theory upon which 
founded; 


such has 


his University Elementary School wa 
as Ineonsistent in saying “education as 


no aim” and then setting up “social efficieney” as 


aim; as mistakenly holding that the mind 1s not 


something complete in itself and that mind and 
purposeful activity are identical; as rejecting 


the distinetion between the inner and the outer 











SCTLOOL AND 


YOSTT the prohibition ot 
desirable conduct The activity 
yreted h I) Schoencher TD? 


! ides tn n the true CLIVILY 
! lal ne < mistruction does 
‘ the child di e for hn 
» learn b in adapti Leacl 
1 4) ) +} t 
dl ¢ iu y be revised but 
( | ng edu 
t en n ral t ni that 
le L ® he e cep / 
nad ( l te authori s 
( tenelhe e repres¢ itative ¢ 
) s00) 
, cone | the activi 
lel a consery the 
n the old edu ( hile rejeeting 
eS ¢ % r e education. “We 
‘ Write I Cll Vy pedagovy 
1 not somethi new but 
etu 1 i Vie in) ) 283). 
will arise in the minds ot some 
ether the au not stated his 
to ha ef Ol hould be und 
‘ ef v school 
does not live up to its sub-title: 
Philosophy for Teachers,” seeing that 
Only i set ot prop ad theoreti il 
i pri ipl ot educatior but no 
In ecleetie fashion it draws from 
ke no choiee be een tl Protestant 
en the N rali of Rousseau, 
of Herbart and the Idealism of 
real basic philosophies. 
le of this work is analytie and clear 
being literary. Certain unusual die 
ords appear, such as “perfectibilian” 
etic.” Several typographieal errors 
he familiar error of regarding logieal 


of viewpoint evidence of influence 


ther proof creeps in, as in the state 


the influence [of William Rein] on 


} > . 
t valuable fe: tures ol the book are 


historical reviews of little-known 
ithors and its eareful analysis of 
‘Demoeraey and Edueation.” 


Ht. LloRNE 


LI1ERMAN 
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WIDE EXPLORATIONS 
By Peter Bu 
D. Appleton-C 


The Ad 


xii+ 517 


lescent Personality. 
New York: 


$3.00. 


Pp. 
1941, 


77 ° 7 
BRduc ational OOCcClOLOgY. 


iry Co., 

By FrReperIcK E. Bi 
CORBALLY. xvi+ 632 p 
Book Co., 194 


JOHN E. 


The 


and 
New York: 


$3.00. 


TON 


Ameriean 


“SCIENCE” for our day embraces many 


unfortunately, are not y 


and pha ( which, 


clearly recognized and distinguished by explor 
and thinkers outside of the older “natural-si 


” 
ence” are: 


l 1 ] ] . oa “ . ‘ 
The two books here eonsidered are rood r 
¢ nl f tha firet { x 29 | 790A } 21ant 
amples OL the first of several stages 1n scient 


ful application; namely, the fa 


study and us 
gathering and descriptive stage. 

The college text-book by Bolton and Corba 
and deser 


embraces much more faet-gathering 


tion (including significant quotations) than an 


book in the field of edueation: 
sociology. 

Dr. Blos’s studies of individual behavior en 
less 
and reports on, the personality com 


Mary 


four ea 


intens 


brace extensive and, to a extent, 
surveys ol, 


. + COL awe Lo pl] ey mal adal yte 
ponents of Lour lairly normal adoiescents 


and Paul, Betty and Joe. To those 


studies are given some 350 pages of the book, 
while slightly over a hundred pages are given to 
latively philosophical (rather than inductive) 
interpretations of the findings, under the title 
“Theory of Adolescent Development” and “Edu 
cation and Adolescent Development.” 

Both books represent prodigious amounts of} 
labor, directly or indirectly. The de oematie att 
tudes and wishful generalizations so character 
istie of earlier writers in these fields are, one is 
{ 


tempted to say, here conspicuous by their ab 


sence. 
“Voeational 
is the biggest unsolved problem and unfinished 


edueation out of all comparison 


enterprise in modern education” is quoted with 
And Dr. Blos says: 


“There is no better way to gain an understand 


i 


approval in the first book. 


ing of the eemplex picture of personality forma 
tion than to study a rich fund of concrete data 


econeerning one individual and to subjeet the 


various constituents of a total situation—envi 

ormental and personal—to eareful scrutiny.” 
These two books represent, then, serious and 

sustained attempts to establish the first stages 


of the sociological and psychological foundations 














o-be scientifically based technology of 
n. But as such do they, can they, make 
int contributions to the two- or three-year 


onal preparations of the hundred thou 


Reboyvte. .. 
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FENSE NEEDS AND OTHER NEEDS 
FOR PERSONS TRAINED IN 
MATHEMATICS 


RT Was recently presented to Marston 
hairman of the War Preparedness Com 
\merican Mathematical Society, by its 
ittee on education for service, whose 

rs are as follows: R. S. Burington; J. L. 

H. B. Curry; E. C. Goldsworthy; 

Griffin; M. H. Ingraham; E. J. Moulton; 

Ilart, Chairman. The sphere of this sub 

tee is limited essentially to pregraduate 
tics and its applications. The report 

sents the following evaluations of mathe 
| needs, where it has been recognized that 
necessary to aecept relatively low emer 
uinima in preparation. However, it is 
| out that the nation should not be content 
ept less mathematical preparation than is 
ble with proper utilization of our edu 
| system. The subeommittee did not con 
elf with an investigation of the excellent 
ng possessed by the regular officers of the 
and Navy, with the mathematical needs of 
ry research (which falls in the sphere of 
er subcommittee) or with the needs of 
hes of the Army and Navy where it is ob- 
hat colleze engineering training is needed 


the officers. It was concerned, however, 


hematies in non-military activities: Present 


necies, as well as loi 


ig-time trends, create a 
for a largely increased supply of citizens with 
ing in mathematies through various levels be- 
1 the junior-high-school grades. Thus, substan 
econdary mathematics is needed by large num 

' workers in the skilled mechanical trades and 

useful in many other lines of endeavor in 
try and publie service. Moreover, the nation 

an extremely large reservoir of intelligent 
g people trained through as much mathematics 
ossible in high school, in order to avoid lost 
tion in filling the ranks of those who will train 
careers in the professions and sciences where 
a]- 


ematical knowledge is essential and where, : 





sand teachers annually recruited 
States? This reviewer 1 keptr 
LAy 
Pato ALTO, CALIF 
st without exe ) i 
sts at pl ent. 
Va ] ul al need r { 
iant Ma In the Field At 
Air Corp both g nd 
Nav nd Me Cl n Mari i ( 


stantial number of the enlisted m 


background ineluding advanced hig 
plane geometry and ft ! ( 
mathematics has u y for 
l | bi ncehes ol Arn 
men and officers will d it { 
ind of substantial ol 


mendations for the secondary anc 


including the following items: 


In the junior and senior high 


ude should he 


of s ifileient aptit 


that the study of mathematics thi 


trigonometry and some solid geom 


is a distinctly patriotie action. 
Boys of mathematical aptitude in 

should be informed of the fact tl 

engineers and physicists is 


boys, if they desire, may make 


matical preparations before entering 


It is strongly recommended that 


mathematieal eourses be used in 
for students of appropriate ability 
sired ends relating to industry, m 
future collegiate edueation. 17 
s recommended rather than separa 
designed to fit men for industry or 
and some planned for those who w 


mathematies in college. In the ease 


The report then presents curr 


dents, substantial mathematies fitted to thei 


gence is likely to serve them be 
use mathematies, than spec 
onal or military mathematic 
ttee advises a eurrieular division 
among secondary students, based 
gence and not on their present ¢ 
momentary expectations about 


tending college or transient vov 


In any college, it is reeommended 
. BY) 


tion field of major concen 


\ u 
\ 
( 
’ 
1 1 ' 
\ 
\ 
! rye 
1 ¢ il¢ ‘ ( 
¢ 
etl th erve 
; } 
he hig 
ta } { 
ta 
r ( Cor 
¢ 
ny ] th } l 
n ! ( 
) or 
r re t 
‘ ric bial t 
mm i i ( 
1 ¢on 
of s ! t 
I er 1 
1 , | 
I 
t l 
In 1 t 
al ! 
( ! Tri l¢ 
| rl i 
preference 
} I 
1 1 col na 
! hematies 











122 
nd it cations be provided by the department 
tics in cooperation with the departments 

nees and engineering. ... 

1) rt nt ot mit matics are ( t oned to 
d indiscriminate introduction of elementary 
( mathematics. Any sper al eourse, 
j , ! SPT d | least 
! nol | bs gre} is. prerequl- 
| ! 1 tte i es that these class- 
id | } more valuable 
xposure, with a weak founda 
military or na ipplications in advance 


Research... 
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of their later study when in service. For any g 
of students, however advaneed, the departmer 
mathematies should carefully investigate th 
tive advantages of more classical mathemati 
compared to any emergency course in war m 


maties before it is introduced. 


The report of this subeommittee is published 
essentially without omissions in the American 
Mathematical Monthly, July, 1941. 

Wiuuiam L. Ha 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ON 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION 
Professor Carter V. 


of Cineinnati, we have 


PHaNks to the labors of 
(iood, of the University 
119 doctors’ dissertations in the field of 
education: 


lL law whieh were completed in Ameri- 


ean universities chiefly within the two decades 


published early in 1937 
trhook of School Law.’ Regu- 


Good 


Fifti ‘€ 


larly since that year 


in the 
Protessor has econ- 
tributed to the suecessive Yearbooks of School 
Law aseries of well-edited abstracts ot recently 
sertations.* 

Vintl 
Mareh 


abstraets, bringing 


accepted di 
Yearbook of School Law, 


1941, eat 


rries sixteen such 
the total of 


The eurrent 
hed in 

t abstracted dis- 
pleted during the past four years 
to seventy-two and showing that the aggregate 
during the 


number in the field of sehool law 


quarter of a approaches two 


eentury 
\ tabulation of these studies, showing their 
distribution by institutions and by years, is not 
without interest. It appears that, up to 1940, 
thirty-three institutions had sponsored disserta- 
tions in this area. At present it is not possible 
than a 


to make more 


the vear 1940, but it 


fragmentary report for 
is known that three addi 


tional institutions joined this company in that 
Lt h Yearbook of School Law, pp- 138— 
1. 1937. Washington, D. C.: American Council 

n | eation 
| S h Yearbook of School Law, pp. 133- 
147 19838: the Seventh Yearbook of School Law, 
pp. 133-147. 1939; the Highth Yearbook of School 
Law, pp. 157-182. 1940; the Ninth Yearbook of 
School Law, pp. 180-197. 1941. Washington, D. 


C American Council on Edueation. 


year; namely, Harvard University, Nort! 
western University and the University of Ok! 
homa. 

Table I lends itself readily to analyses 
interpretations which need not oceupy sp 
here. It ought to be said, of course, that the 
were some notable dissertations in the field pri 
to 1919. 


pleted at Columbia University his study of “N 


In 1899, George B. Germann « 


tional Legislation Concerning Edueation.” Prior 
to that there were studies of the history of ed 
eation in various states, often involving m 
investigation of legislation and court decisions 
Edward CC. Elliott’s “Some Fis 
Aspeets of Publie Ameri 
Cities,” completed at Columbia University 
1905, touched upon legal problems that hav 


notable 
Edueation in 


continued to be important. Harry Erwin B 
submitted his “The City School Distriet—Stat 
tory Fiscal 
Affairs” at the same institution in 1909. <A con 
plete listing of dissertations of the first. t) 


Provisions for Organization and 


deeades of this century would doubtless disclos: 
others dealing with important legal aspects of 
edueation. 

Down through the years following 1920 ea 
among many others, F. C. Ensign’s “Compu 
sory School Attendance and Child Labor” (( 
lumbia, 1921); J. Cayee Morrison’s “The Legal 
Status of the City School Superintendent” (C 
1922 Newton Edwards’s “Constit 
tional Basis of Publie School Administration, 
1776-1917” (Chicago, 1923); Frank E. Henz 
lik’s “Rights and Publie Sehoo! 
Boards under Capital Outlay Contracts” (C 
lumbia, 1924) ; “The 
Legal and Constitutional Basis of the Public 


lumbia, 


Liabilities of 


James B. Edmonson’s 
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System in Michigan” (Chicago, 1925), 
rederick M. Hunter’s “Teacher Tenure 
on in the United States” (California, 
ng at random among the authors ot 


sertations in this field, one encounters 


iliar names as those of Karl W. Ander 


John S. Brubacher, Aaron J. Brumbaugh, 
kx. Farnsworth, J. K. Flanders, O. T. 
lton, Raleigh W. Holmstedt, Ira W. 
TABL 
I) ORAL DISSERTATION ON LEGAL ASPECTS OF E 
Institution 1919 0 21 22 23 24/25 
bia University | ] ) ] 
York Untversity ..<<0.ss% | 
ity of Chicago ........ 1 1 1 2 
sity Of Pittsburgh ..... 
sity of California ...... 1 
Rt@ UMLVETSy «ccc es 
Peabody Coll. tor Tehrs } | 
sity of Michigan ...... | 
1é@- URVCISICY «co acc.3.< } 1 | 
isylvania State College | 
rd University ..... | 
University of Iowa ..... } 
SRV GUSIEN Mec wie ows 6 ters | 
sity of Pennsylvania } j 1 
y of Sou. California | 
itv of Texas cee 
ity of Wisconsin ...... | | 
in DO VORSIEY. 3.6 sc :< 0 3:6 } | 
Washington University .. i 1 | 
RIMVGRSLON 66-0608 0-610's | 
sity of TEaneae ....inc 3 } | 
ty of Kentucky ...... } } 
sity of Minnesota | | 
sity of Missouri ...... | | 
sity of Nebraska ...... 
sity of Washington a 
s Hopkins University 
siana State University ; | 
ity of Cincinnati ..... | | 
sity of North Carolina | 
rsity of North Dakota ... | } 
ton University ....... | | 
RIEREMGEOUEY 6.6550 ois sists a) eres | 
Totals by years ......... tit 2 5 he Ble 
bby, C. T. Malan, G. C. Morehart, W. W. 
Patty, Hs; Ff. Punke, WwW. W. Soper, E. H. 
Staffelbach, Fred W. Traner, J. Frederick 


Weltzin and Ralph Yakel, to mention only a 

v whose graduate work was completed not 
later than 1930. 

During the decade of the thirties many more 
lissertations in this field were written, repre- 
senting a considerable proliferation and refine- 

ent of topies; but there continues to be much 

om for new investigation, analysis and syn- 


hesis in this area of tremendous importance to 
In 


opening sentence of his foreword to the Ninth 


the the 


future of American democracy. 
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At this hour when S dk 
totalitarianism are locked in con d 
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AMIDON, BEULAH. Bett Nursing rr America 
(Publie Affairs Pamphlets, No. 60 Pp. 32. 
Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1941. 10¢. 
This pamphlet will be of special interest to women 
who wish to do defense work: also to voeational 
counselors in schools and colleges 
e 
BERNSTEIN, JACOB L., and Davin J. ARRIN. The 
Citizen in a Changing Community. Pp x11 + 636 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green 1941. $1.80. 
Intended as a core of basic materials for ninth year 
social-studies classes The book may be used for a 


one- or two-term course 
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B LER ] \ Biting: Its Chicago Studies in Library Science Pp 
/ / ( { ’ Pp. Bas. Che University of Chieago Press 
| K ! | P Mass $3.00 

141 " Deals with the publie librarian as a public 
4 : ' PI idel trator, witl ibrary extension, school and | 
; - brary relationships, library finance and mea 


state library agencies and state and federal 


D ; | es 1, ‘Health and Doe * 
{ p 1 by the Inst te for Prop SPRAGUE, CurRtTISS. How to Make It—B 


Ine., 211 | t (venue, New Crafts. Pp. 247. Illustrated. Bridgman P 


\ : intit lishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 1941. $3.00, 
4 , ed I ' \ i's health, 
( ing } } American Medieal e 
\ , Nt les,” “Work = Tompson, CLARA BELLE, and MARGARET ] . 


( I WISE. Twenty-One Ways to Earn M at 
6 Home. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Reader Ma 





; dD ] Year Book, No. 9, Ineluding 635 Sixth Avenue, New York. 1941. 10¢ 
. I> 4 1] tal and Orphan See 
; }? 1) Endowment Power 1" . . 
: she oh oe are TurrLeE, HAROLD SAXxE. How Motives A } 
. +4 Gee 194 ) . ) : 
I> ; Mig 194] cated. Pp. xi+201. Illustrated. Lithoprinted 
2 by Brentano’s, 586 Fifth Avenue, New | 
Pe - ( iE nd Epiru G. G MANE. 1941. $1.60. 
P I] Hligh School { Program for Dr. Tuttle, a well-known contributor to ScHor ND 
: ey + Ania | Social and Society, brings the latest research developme: in 
‘ ! saucational, Hocla : psychology and education within reach of every 
\ fens Py ' QQ, Illustrated. Silver parent and teacher in this captivating st 
. + re vo. 1941. $4.00. simple non-technical language. Drawings by Perry 
I yea of experimentation and in add zest to the subject 
‘ ! | ! choo! e@ 
. The University and the Future of America. Pp. 
| » A | ! Doctoral Disserta ix +274. Illustrated. Stanford University Press 
{ f by A? an Universities, 1940- 1941. $3.00. 
S Pp. xiil 142. H. W. Wilson Addresses delivered during the celebration of Stan 
ford University’s fiftieth anniversary. 


( ) 7? University Avenue, New York. 

F e 

WALTERS, RAYMOND. Jlistorical Sketch of the I 
versity of Cincinnati. Pp. 61. Illustrated. T 


mopiled by Nobel Prize Win- fal. : Sere a } A eae 
: ised P University of Cineinnati Bulletin, 305 Physies 
( exes, S es revised ). . » ey a0 © en ° ° ‘s q . 
as ed Building, Cincinnati. 1941. $1.00. 
{ sbi Publishing Company, 6140 ie Pe : 
: as 5 Sy > EN) Chis monograph sketches the origin and development 
( G \venue, eago. 1941. $2.50. of what has been termed “America’s leading mn i 
A | hieal history of the Nobel prize winners pal university and a national institution.” 


° 
Weser, Fred. Mutual’s Second White Paper. Pp 


l Physiaq L’Enseiaqnement Pri- I 
20. Published by the Mutual Broadcasting Sys 


ul tior du Bureau International , 
) No. 73 Pp. 286. Bureau Inter tem, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 194] 
; : D ’fdueation. 44, Rue des Maraichers, Analyzing the Federal Communications Commi 
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